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The last-named work had cost him many an anxious,
given him many a pleasant, hour. For seven years it had
continued in a state of irregular, and oft-suspended pro-
gress; sometimes 'lying endless and formless' before him;
sometimes on the point of being given up altogether. The
multitude of ideas, which he wished to incorporate in the
structure of the piece, retarded him; and the difficulty of
contenting his taste, respecting the manner of effecting this,
retarded him still more. In Wallenstein he wished to embody
the more enlarged notions which experience had given him
of men, especially which history had given him of generals
and statesmen; and while putting such characters in action,
to. represent whatever was, or could be made, poetical, in
the stormy period of the Thirty-Years War. As he medi-
tated on the subject, it continued to expand; in his fancy, it
assumed successively a thousand forms; and after all due
strictness of selection, such was still the extent of materials
remaining on his hands, that he found it necessary to divide
the play into three parts, distinct in their arrangements, but
in truth forming a continuous drama of eleven acts. In this
shape it was sent forth to the world, in 1799; a work of
labour and persevering anxiety, but of anxiety and labour,
as it then appeared, which had not been bestowed in vain.
Wallenstein is by far the best performance he had jsi pro-
duced ; it merits a long chapter of criticism by itself; and a
few hurried pages are all that we can spend on it.

As a porch to the great edifice stands Part first, entitled
Wallenstein s Camp, a piece in one act. It paints, with much
humour and graphical felicity, the manners of that rude
tumultuous host which Wallenstein presided over, and had
made the engine of his ambitious schemes. Schiller's early
experience of a military life seems now to have stood him in
good stead: Ins soldiers are delineated with the distinctness